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THE ART AMATEUR. 



PICTURES BY AMERICAN WOMEN IN THE 
PARIS SALON. 



Perhaps the most gratifying feature to an Ameri- 
can, in the Salon of 1883, is the very marked advance 
in merit of the work contributed by our country- 
women, although, as usual, they labor under the 
serious drawback of being almost invariably skied, 
and placed in the worst possible light. Another 
disadvantage is that their characteristic delicacy of 
color, so often a charm when the work is viewed in- 
dependent of all false and arbitrary relations, almost 
blots them out of visible existence in the dazzling 
maze of color about them. 

Miss Sarah Dodson's is the most important work 
by an American woman this year, both in size and 
merit. It represents her favorite nude, or nearly 
nude, figures in their usual angular and involved or 
spasmodic attitudes— slightly spasmodic this year, in- 
volved last. . One of the figures is very badly chosen 
for a partially nude model, almost sexless, and with a 
mean, insignificant face upon which what is intended 
for a semi-tragic expression loses all its tragedy. 
The other face, that of an emaciated, swarthy, fierce 
old witch, with open mouth, and starting eye, has a 
curious suggestion of a snarling old 'black cat. The 
canvas, however, is virile in color and draughtsman- 
ship, powerful without exaggeration, masculine with- 
out straining, and one that shows the strongest and 
freest hand among all the women artists of our 
country. 

Nothing could be more striking than the contrast 
between Miss Dodson's work and Miss Elizabeth 
Gardner's. The former is all spirit and fire, the 
latter all cold prosaic imitation. One indicates an 
artist born to leadership, the other, one destined, to 
eternal pupilage. Miss Gardner's canvas shows two 
girls with a bird-cage. The girls are her usual two 
contrasted types of blonde and brunette in their 
usual semi-classic drapery. The drawing is correct 
and cold, the color like that of decorated porcelain, 
and the picture, although the figures are slightly 
varied in pose, is merely another of the Bouguereau 
echoes which Miss Gardner has been painting for 
years and will probably continue to paint as long as 
she lives. 

Decidedly the most gratifying advance is that shown 
by Mrs. L. L. Williams of Boston. Last year she 
gave us amateurish work, this year that of a true ar- 
tist. The same goats that last year figured as 
" Three Thieves" appear this time as good " Com- 
rades," but with what a difference in style and draw- 
ing ! Her landscape, although properly subordinate 
to the foreground group, is beautiful and poetic 
enough for an independent existence. It represents 
a wide tract under a blue summer haze, with a pict- 
uresque church in the middle distance, and a Words- 
worthian little girl among the goats. The color is 
exquisite, the composition graceful, the whole a 
painted idyl. 

Miss Ellen Hale's " Beppo" is her usual studio 
model, in the painting of which there are no difficul- 
ties of perspective, shadow, or focussing of effect. It 
is carefully and conscientiously painted, albeit a trifle 
muddled and indefinite in the modelling of the face, 
which has, however, less tendency to smuttiness than 
this lady's complexions generally have. Mrs. Ellen 
Baker has a delicate canvas called " Le Tricot," two 
young French girls with a bit of crochet work. The 
picture, from where it hangs — a sweet litle cherub 
perched up aloft — has somewhat the effect of a very 
broadly treated pastel. It is almost without shadow 
and is not exactly pleasing in color while the back- 
ground of shrubbery lacks air and seems like solid 
tapestry, but the workmanship otherwise looks ex- 
cellent. 

Miss Lotz has two spirited dogs (she had only one 
last year) on two different canvases. Miss Eliza- 
beth Strong has another " Chien," colder and 
athwart a cold glimpse of background, but a very real 
dog. Miss Klumpke of San Francisco, is another 
artist in whose progress we have reason to rejoice. 
Her last year's canvas was clever and original, but 
small and unpretending. This year she sends *' In 
the Sixteenth Century," which in every artistic virtue 
puts to shame the unhappy " Nordica" by Healy, 
which hangs just below it. Miss Klumpke's young 
lady is painted in a cast-iron dress of apparently half- 
Dutch character, bronze and aurora-pink. The hand- 



ling is strong and free even if a trifle given to that 
fiuffiness of feature-modelling, which Rossetti used to 
rail against in Sir " Sloshua" Reynolds and his 
school. The surface is rich and velvety, the flesh 
tints warm and full, the rich deep shadows without 
sensationalism and yet of striking effect, the whole 
picture one to congratulate any young artist upon. 

Miss Emma King of Brooklyn, sends ahead which 
she modestly calls " Etude." It is small and unpre- 
tending, remarkably good studio work, done some- 
what in the Henner manner of outlines mellowed by- 
graduated stipplings. It is good in color and refined 
without weakness in character. 

Miss Emily Sartain has a vague dim portrait of a 
ghostly young lady in a ghostly hat, a being who per- 
haps might be interesting had she not faded entirely 
away in an " aesthetic swoon" of bodiless color, evi- 
dently preferring " tone" to any more robust and em- 
phatic quality. Miss Alice Brisbane of New York, 
has a crayon head in profile, elementary student's 
work thoroughly well done. Miss Frances A. Mal- 
lory has a lovely ideal head, drawn with the utmost 
delicacy and grace, exquisitely poetic in character 
although with a crooked mouth. Mrs. Mary Thomp- 
son of Washington, sends a coarser and heavier por- 
trait also in fusain. Miss Emily Fuller and Miss 
Isabel Waldo send excellent miniatures, the former 
almost monochromatic upon a mottled blue back- 
ground such as the famous Cosway always affected 
for his choicest work. 

Miss Adeline Gates sends a good portrait bust and 
Miss Helen Hill another, to the sculpture depart- 
ment, and Madame Hyacinthe Loyson, " born.in New 
York of French parents," sends a medallion por- 
trait of P6re Loyson in plaster. 



Ml iOotr Pooh. 



London, July 2, 1883. 
ESPITE adverse criticism, Sargent's 
picture in the Paris Salon of four 
beautiful American children is, in my 
opinion, admirable in almost every- 
thing but composition. The figures 
might almost be cut out and framed 
separately. The elaborately deco- 
rated jars introduced to help out the composition are 
used, howeve'r, without sufficient regard to values. 
F. M. Boggs, an American artist hardly known in the 
United States, is making great progress. Hardly 
twenty-five years of age, he already ranks among 
our most talented representatives in Paris. He has a 
large gray picture in the Salon, " The Port of Isigny," 
which has been acquired by the State. This means 
a small price but a coveted honor. John A. Lowell 
has bought Mr, Boggs's picturesque "St. Germain de 
Pre"s," also in the Salon, and will send it to the Boston 
exhibition. 

* 

Henry Bacon has, among other contributions, a 
charming picture of a milkmaid walking through a 
field of waving oats. It is to be sent to the Boston ex- 
hibition next fall. A sketch of it was published in the 
June number of The Art Amateur. The picture is 
poorly hung, as are most of the American pictures 
this year. Beckwith's "Cordelia" and Bridgman's 
" Cigale" are on the same panel nearly diagonally op- 
posite, the former being the higher. D. Ridgway 
Knight's " Sans Dot" has a place on the line and de- 
serves it, Mr. Boggs's " Port of Isigny" is also on 
the line. 



In spite of the increased import duty several valu- 
able pictures have been bought by American dealers 
in Paris for the New York market. Most important 
of these purchases, perhaps, is Bouguereau's " Alma 
Parens," already described in these columns. It has 
been bought by Mr. George R. Blanchard of New 
York, the price paid being, it is said, $15,000. The 
canvas is of great size. When in the artist's studio, 
I am told that it took up nearly one side of the lofty 
walls. In the Salon, however, there are so many 
immense pictures that by comparison this one does 
not look very large. It is to be exhibited in New 




York and Boston before it finds its resting-place in 
Mr. Blanchard's home. Mr. Blanchard has also 
bought Charles S. Pearce's charming picture, " La 
Porteuse d'Eau," which won a medal. 



S. P. Avery has bought " The Rainbow," by Jules 
Breton, for Mr. William H. Vanderbilt. The studio 
price was 60,000 francs. "Morning," the compan- 
ion picture, was bought by a Paris dealer. Schaus 
has become the owner of '■ The Prelude" by our tal- 
ented countryman Charles Sprague Pearce, showing 
a beautiful Spanish girl playing a guitar, and Knoedler 
has bought, among other pictures at the Salon, " The 
Captives," by Elizabeth Gardner, and a beautiful Le 
Febre and a Firmin-Girard, 



The Royal Academy exhibition this year as a whole 
is not better than usual, and in some respects it is 
below the average in excellence. While decidedly 
strong in portraiture, one looks in vain for the vigor- 
ous landscape painting for which England used to 
be famous. There is no great historical picture — 
although there are some of decided interest. Neither 
is there any idealistic work of importance. Limp, 
long-limbed maidens— Du Maurier girls in " aesthetic" 
garb- -there are in plenty. For the most part they 
are simply well dressed dummies, gracefully genteel 
and scrupulously devoid of anything so vulgar as emo- 
tion. The painters with well-known names are gen- 
erally disappointing, and the display is chiefly inter- 
esting on account of the work of comparatively ob- 
scure artists. The sculpture, too, is weaker than 
usual this year. 

In portraiture Millais shows some of his best 
work. I do not think, however, that it is found in 
" Une Grande Dame," a pretty child in gorgeous 
robes with a humorous consciousness of her impor- 
tance. The picture is rich in color and decidedly at- 
tractive ; but the overloaded painting of the face 
leaves a disagreeable impression on the spectator. 
Very different, from the same brush, is the masterly 
portrait of Mr. J. C. Hook, the marine painter, whose 
bronzed and strongly marked features are full of char- 
acter. The prevailing browns of the picture are 
agreeably relieved by the dabs of color on the large 
palette Mr. Hook holds in his hand. No less admira- 
ble, although differing widely in treatment, is Mil- 
lais's portrait of the Marquis of Salisbury, in which 
no attempt whatever is made at pictorial effect. 



LORD Wolseley continues to be a favorite subject 
for portrait painters. Frank Holl brings out to perfec- 
tion the characteristics of " England's only General," 
who is shown in working dress in which he looks 
much more like a soldier than that somewhat ridicu- 
lous carpet Field-Marshal, His Royal Highness, the 
Duke of Cambridge, who in all the magnificence of 
scarlet coat and gold lace, cocked hat and feathers, is 
scowling out of a huge frame a little farther on. Mr. 
Holl has several Other portraits, including another well 
treated military subject — General Simmons. Hubert 
Herkomer sends a vigorously painted portrait of Sir 
Richard Cross, and that of Herr Joachim, shown 
in New York last winter. Val Prinsep has a charm- 
ingly colored picture of Mrs. Kendal, in most pict- 
uresque costume, and Mr. Hicks sends the most 
effectively painted group of children in the exhibi- 
tion. 



In the paintings of Sir Frederick Leighton one can- 
not fail to appreciate the academical accuracy of his 
drawing, the faultlessness of his composition, viewed 
from academical standards, and the delicacy and 
luminousness of his color. But one looks in vain in 
his work at the Academy for expression. " Memo- 
ries" shows a rather sulky-looking young woman ; 
" The Vestal," a pale-faced maiden in profile sug- 
gests nothing particular, and " Kittens" presents the 
lifeless figure of a child and her pet, about whom 
there is really nothing in common. The same criti- 
cism will apply to Mr. Poynter's pretty and faultlessly 
painted " Psyche," which is nothing but a carefully 
draped and well posed model, who would by almost 
any other name be just as sweet. His picture, 
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"The Ides of March," is a highly dramatic but 
theatrical representation of the scene from "Julius 
Oaesar" between the great consul and his wife who 
tries to dissuade him from going to the Capitol on the 
morrow. The night is dark, but illumined from with- 
out by the stars and a rushing cornet to which Cal- 
phurnia points, as if saying — 

" When beggars die there are no comets seen. 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes," 

and within there is the lamplight, which is reflected 
on the marble pillars and floor with masterly skill. 
A bust of "the well loved Brutus," whose features 
seem to wear a sinister smile, stands out strongly and 
impressively by the light of a lamp. 



In the same room are two pictures by Alma Ta- 
dema, one at least of which shows him at his best. 
" An Oleander" is a triumph of technique in the 
usual accessories of marble, bronze and draperies by 
which this remarkable artist is best known. But 
there is in this picture much more. The young 
woman who sits in the court in the foreground by the 
beautiful flowering shrub that gives the name to the 
canvas, is comely and interesting. One looks through 
the doorway across a terrace, sparkling in the sun- 
light and can almost fancy he inhales the fragrant air 
as it is blown from the dancing blue sea which is 
visible through the portals. The aerial perspective in 
N this little picture is wonderfully fine. " The Way to 
the Temple," the painter's diploma work, is said to 
be equally good. But I cannot speak from personal 
observation. By some unfortunate oversight, I failed 
to see it. 



It is not easy for foreigners to understand by what 
means such a commonplace painter as Edwin Long 
won the reputation which insures for his pictures, how- 
ever poor they may be, a speedy sale at extravagant 
prices. He is certainly behind Leighton or Poynter in 
technique and does not surpass them in imagination 
or expression. In his two single figure canvases 
" Merab" and " Michal," the daughters of Saul— 
the one haughty and scornful and the other tender 
and loving — the flesh painting is noticeably good, par- 
ticularly in the reflected shadows. But that said no 
further comment is called tor. The figures tell no 
story of their own. 



F. DiCKSEE is a painfully weak imitator of Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton. His large canvas, " Too Late," de- 
picts the foolish virgins— the most vapid, lifeless 
creatures ever seen on canvas. The painter has 
doubtless studied hard to attain the limited degree of 
excellence which is his. But his pictures show too 
plainly how incapable he is of imparting the idea of 
pathos or poetic fire of any kind. 



THERE is always a crowd in front of Mr/ Frith' s 
clap-trap picture, "The Private View," which intro- 
duces several well-known public men and women, 
presumably examining the pictures at the Royal Acad- 
emy, but really posing for their portraits. The com- 
position is forced, the color is poor, and most of the 
faces would hardly be known if the artist had not 
taken the useful precaution to put the names on the 
frame of his painting. 



An excellent picture is Mr. Orchardson's " Vol- 
taire." It shows with much spirit the poet, livid with 
rage and shame, with clenched fists and disordered 
dress, as he breaks into the dining-room of De Sulli 
fresh from the beating he has received at the hands 
of the servants of the Due de Rohan, by whom he 
has been decoyed at the very door of the house of his 
host. The latter lolls indolently at the head of the 
table, mildly deprecating the insult to which his guest 
has been subjected. It is evident, however, from De 
Sulli's supercilious expression, reflected in various 
degrees on the faces of the courtiers around the 
board, that Voltaire will get no redress. The very 
lackeys are smiling at his misery. This is the best 
thing that Mr. Orchardson has ever done. Admi- 



rably composed, vigorously conceived, and technically 
of unusual excellence fcjr this painter, it is one of the 
tew canvases in the Royal Academy this year, worth 
remembering. 

The acquisition by the French nation for the 
Louvre Gallery of Raphael's " Apollo and Marsyas" 
has renewed the controversy among the English 
critics as to its genuineness, although the weight of 
authority is overwhelmingly in support of its authen- 
ticity. The English National Gallery authorities are 
denounced on all sides for the apathy or the igno- 
rance which deterred them from acquiring the painting 
when it was offered to them years ago by the late 
Mr. Morris Moore. If our own Metropolitan Museum 
in New York had shown a tithe of the interest in this 
work which it has wasted on the more than question- 
able "Madonna of the Candelabra," a veritable 
Raphael might now be owned in the United States. 
About four years ago, the claims of the " Apollo and 
Marsyas" to consideration were advanced in an 
American magazine by an American art critic, and 
an illustration of the picture — the only one if I am not 
mistaken — was produced by the burin of an American 
engraver. 

* 

To those who did not see the admirable woodcut 
in Scribner's Magazine the following description of 
the picture (from a recent number of The Athenaeum), 
will be interesting : It " represents the god and his 
rival, naked figures in a landscape. The lyre is hang- 
ing on a stump between them, and the quiver and bow 
of Phoebus are on the ground behind his heels. 
The robust and somewhat heavy Marsyas, who sits on 
a rock and diligently pipes with downcast eyes, occu- 
pies the foreground on our left, while on the opposite 
side Apollo stands erect, with ample tresses moved 
on his shoulders by the light wind, holding a long 
staff in his left hand. He rests slightly on it, and 
with his right hand folded at the wrist on his hip, 
haughtily regards the piper. The landscape is a 
shallow valley, with towers in the mid distance. In 
the remote foreground three slender ashes of the 
type affected by the early Florentine school, spread 
their sparse foliage against the sky. In the air a hawk 
pursues doves and attacks one of them." 



Mr. Moore bought the picture, it is said, for £70 7s, 
at the Durovery sale at Christie's in March, 1850, and 
offered it at a great advance to the Director of the 
National Gallery. But Sir Charles Eastlake, who 
made many mistakes of the same kind, did not 
believe in it. The Athenaeum says : " The ' Apollo 
and Marsyas,' which had been attributed to many 
other painters, was in 1853 ascribed to Mantegna. 
Mr. Moore detected it was a Raphael, and endeavored 
to induce some of the public galleries to buy it at a 
price much greater, we believe, than was given by 
the Louvre [200,000 francs]. The influence of the 
adverse opinions of Passavant, Eastlake, Waagen, 
and Herr Otto Mundler, the National Gallery agent, 
was, however, such that no one would at that time 
buy the picture. Although long since admitted to be 
a fine but injured Raphael, it remained on Mr. 
Moore's hands till his death, while he never ceased 
denouncing the ignorance and timidity of collectors 
who would not pay his price." 



When in Paris recently, I had an interesting talk 
with M. Bartholdi about the Statue of Liberty. He 
says that it will not be ready for us in New York until 
next summer. Extraordinary effort had been made to 
have it complete for shipment this summer ; but as 
we would not have been prepared to receive it then, 
the extra force of workmen employed at the foundry 
was deemed unnecessary, and the work is now pro- 
ceeding as before. I visited the yard with M. Bar- 
tholdi and was greatly impressed with the magnitude 
of the undertaking. There is comparatively little to 
do now to complete the statue. The huge body 
stands in the yard complete, apart from the head and 
one of the arms which are still under cover in the 
workshop adjacent — about the size of the Madison 
Square Garden — surrounded by a net-work of 
scaffolding specked- with busy artisans hammering 
away for dear life and looking for all the world like a 



swarm of Liliputians attacking the mutilated frag- 
ments of a female Gulliver. When ready for ship- 
ment, the three hundred or more plates which form 
this colossal shell will all be unscrewed and carefully 
numbered for readjustment on their arrival in New 
York. M. Bartholdi will come with them and of 
course will superintend the erection of the statue in 
its destined position at the entrance of New York 
Harbor. 

* 

Although apparently much gratified to hear of 
the forthcoming Art Loan Exhibition in New York in 
aid of the Pedestal Fund, he remarked with, I 
thought, a little tinge of sarcasm : "We completed 
our fund for the Statue by giving entertainments — 
exhibitions, fairs and that sort of thing. You seem 
to be beginning your fund for the Pedestal in the way 
we left off." 



M. Bartholdi wanted to know whether it was 
likely that the City of Chicago would give to the Ped- 
estal Fund the $30,000 it had received from the 
French artists at the time of the great fire in aid of 
the sufferers by that calamity, but which money had 
never been so applied and never accounted for. I 
knew nothing about the matter and asked him to ex- 
plain. He said that at the time of the Chicago fire, 
most of the leading French artists had contributed 
pictures, from the sale of which the sum named had 
been realized and it was forwarded to the United 
States. By the time it reached Chicago there-was no 
need for it. The contributors then petitioned — with 
the exception of Meissonier and two or three who 
had died in the interim — that the money might be 
applied toward the production of the Statue of Lib- 
erty. M. Bartholdi showed me a photographic copy 
of the memorial with the signature of nearly every 
prominent artist in France. He said lhat no attention 
whatever had been paid to their request, and that 
there was every reason to believe that the money had 
been covered into the Chicago city treasury to pay 
for gas, sewers and the like. He had heard, how- 
ever, that the munificent sum of two hundred dollars 
had been lately voted by the corporation toward the 
Pedestal Fund. 



Will Chicago please explain ? 



The irrepressible Oscar Wilde, now that he has 
shorn his ambrosial locks, has entered upon a new 
lease of favor at the hands of sentimental young 
ladies. I saw him at a reception the other evening 
at " Arcadia Ranch," the cosy little home of Messrs. 
Frank Lincoln and Henry S. Wellcome, who seerrf to 
be the most popular young Americans in London. 
Among others present were Mrs. Lippincott (Grace 
Greenwood) and her daughter Miss Lippincott, who 
has a charming light soprano voice which will soon 
be heard in public, Mr. James Whistler, and Miss 
Adelaide Detchon, whose professional prospects in 
London are said to be excellent. As I have said, 
Oscar was there, looking very grand and gloomy. 
He confided to a little knot of ladies that he was writ- 
ing a tragedy, and it would soon be produced. It 
would be very affecting ; but the true lover of art, he 
remarked never betrays his emotion. " I shall give 
orders." he said, " to have immediately removed from 
the audience any person who shall be found weep- 
ing.'.' There was a slight pause, which was broken 
by Miss C . a clever young lady, asking respect- 
fully, "Yes, Mr. Wilde. But suppose the audience 
laugh at your tragedy. Then what would you do ?" 
The Apostle of the Lily was wholly taken aback, and 
with some inarticulate remark, he precipitately retired 
amid a very audible titter. 



The incident must have reminded him of his little 
contretemps with a witty American belle at Saratoga. 
They were sitting on the piazza at one of the summer 
hotels, and Oscar was nursing his leg and admiring it. 
" Strange, very strange," he mused, " that the whole 
world should be interested in a mere silk stocking." 
" Oh, Mr. Wilde, it is not the silk stocking that inter- 
ests the world," exclaimed the young lady. " ft is 
the calf that is in it, you know." Montezuma. 



